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Week Ending Friday, January 31, 1986 


State of the Union 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 25, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

In 3 days I'll be going up to the Capitol 
to fulfill my responsibility of reporting to 
the Congress on the State of the Union. So, 
I'm spending this weekend finishing up 
some last minute work on my speech—dot- 
ting the I’s and crossing the T’s and taking 
time to look back and to reflect on the days 
and months ahead. 

A piece of history trivia for you: After 
Washington and Adams, Thomas Jefferson 
discontinued the practice of delivering an 
annual State of the Union Address. He 
began a long custom of delivering written 
messages. It wasn’t until 1913 that Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson returned to the 
House Chamber to deliver a speech. Wilson 
felt a President could do a better job read- 
ing his message than a clerk could. He said, 
“I’m very glad to have this opportunity to 
address the two Houses directly and to 
verify for myself that the President is a 
person, not a mere department of the gov- 
ernment hailing Congress from some isolat- 
ed island of jealous power—that he is a 
human being trying to cooperate with other 
human beings in a common service.” Coop- 
erate in a common service—I guess that 
pretty much says it all. 

This will be my fifth State of the Union 
Address. It’s almost getting to be old hat. In 
each address I’ve been mindful of one un- 
changing fact: I may be a Republican Presi- 
dent, and be mighty proud of it, but I need 
the help of Republicans and Democrats in 
the Congress if we’re going to solve the 
serious problems confronting our nation. 

I think back to 1981—to the terrible 
economy, the inflation and interest rates, 
the sense that, both home and abroad, ev- 
erything had gone haywire and was slipping 
out of control. And I remember the first 
thing I did was to ask the Congress to pass 


an economic recovery program—one that 
would not be my program, but our pro- 
gram. By “our” I meant not just those of us 
who serve here in Washington, but we, the 
American people. And so it was. 

We came together as a nation. All of us 
cooperated to rescue a country in distress 
and bring America back. So, now we look 
ahead again with high hopes that we can 
build on our success and work in bipartisan 
spirit to make 1986 the year of opportuni- 
ties for America. A year of opportunities to 
create a future of unlimited opportunity; a 
year to unite for full employment from 
Harlem to Hawaii so that every American 
who seeks work can find work; to build a 
floor of security beneath every family, but 
no ceiling of opportunity above any Ameri- 
can’s head; to act now so that our children 
can truly look forward to inheriting a land 
freed from runaway debt, prices, crime, and 
drugs; and, yes, freed from the terror of 
nuclear attack. 

We know the challenges we must meet. 
We must make sure that government no 
longer stands as a roadblock to a stronger 
and smarter economy—an economy that 
becomes more sophisticated technologically 
in both our new and traditional industries, 
so we can compete successfully with our 
trading partners. 

We need to make sure that the weight of 
taxes and education, health and retirement 
costs, doesn’t crush those who will lead 
America into the 2lst century with their 
risk-taking and hard work. And we need to 
do all that’s required of us to keep America 
secure. 

In this storm-tossed world of terrorists 
and totalitarians, America must always 
champion freedom, for freedom is the one 
tide that will lead us to the safe and open 
harbor of peace. So, let us join hands, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, and go forward 
together vowing not to flinch from the diffi- 
cult but wise decisions that await us: to get 
government spending under control; to 
make our system a model for greater sim- 
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plicity, fairness, and growth; and to prepare 
America for a prosperous future in a world 
that is free and at peace. 

This year marks the 199th anniversary of 
Shays Rebellion, sparked by, among other 
grievances, a high land tax that weighed 
down on working people. Shays, a farmer 
and a veteran of the revolution, had fought 
for the independence and freedom of our 
country. Shays’ protest was put down force- 
fully, but it helped lead to the adoption of 
the United States Constitution, a blueprint 
for freedom giving each of us the right to 
help direct the course of our government to 
fight against injustice, if you will, without 
having to lead an armed revolution. 

Our future can be as heroic and as excit- 
ing as we will it to be. Each day brings new 
opportunities for great dreams and great 
feats. Let’s begin now—united, confident, 
and determined to get the job done. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Truck and Bus Safety Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5433. January 25, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Truck and bus safety is important to all 
Americans. More than 5 million trucks 
travel more than 135 billion miles each year 
on our highways transporting raw materials, 
finished goods, food, and other essential 
products and services. Buses annually carry 
millions of Americans to over 10,000 cities 
and communities. Clearly, the safe mainte- 
nance and operation of trucks and buses is 
vital to the health and safety of all users of 
our Nation’s thoroughfares. 

The truck and bus industry is a major 
employer in our country, essential to the 
Nation and to the smooth and safe flow of 
commerce. The safe operation of trucks and 


buses is of great consequence to the motor- 
ing public with which they share the roads. 
Safety compliance not only saves lives, it is 
also sound business practice. It reflects well 
on the industry and enhances profitability. 

Ultimately, the most important means to 
improve safe operation are those activities 
undertaken by the truck and bus industry 
itself. Therefore, I challenge each and every 
person, business, and association involved in 
the industry to make a commitment to en- 
courage safe truck and bus operations. I am 
convinced that such an effort will reward 
everyone. The industry must also inform 
the public that safety is one of its highest 
priorities. 

January is a particularly appropriate time 
to direct the Nation’s attention to special 
care in the operation of vehicles on the 
highways, because of ice and snow condi- 
tions in many parts of the country. Observ- 
ance of this week should help to establish 
an increased safety consciousness through- 
out the entire year. 

I call upon our State governments to in- 
crease their efforts to improve safety com- 
pliance, using their own resources as well as 
funds provided by the Federal government. 
I call upon industry, labor, and the profes- 
sional drivers of the country to continue to 
improve the safe operation of trucks and 
buses. Very special care must be exercised 
in seeing to the safe maintenance and oper- 
ation of trucks carrying extremely hazard- 
ous materials. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
235, has designated the week beginning 
January 26, 1986 as “Truck and Bus Safety 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of January 26 
through February 1, 1986, as Truck and Bus 
Safety Week, and I call upon all Americans 
to observe this week with appropriate ac- 
tivities and informational programs. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:31 a.m., January 27, 1986] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was te- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 27. 


Super Bowl XX 





Interview With Tom Brokaw of NBC News. 
January 26, 1986 





Q. Mr. President, thanks for being with us 
today. 

The President. Well, I’m pleased to be 
here. 

Q. Over, what, almost 20 years now, I’ve 
asked you a lot of questions about a variety 
of subjects—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——but seldom have so many people 
been so interested as they are in this next 
question. I know you're the representative 
of all the people, but the time has come, 
Mr. President, for you to make a choice. 
Now, who do you like: the Bears or the 
Patriots? 

The President. | think they’re both great 
teams. I recognize that, in my position, I’m 
not supposed to take sides. I have to say it’s 
very easy, though, to really be, well, proud 
of and approving of both of these teams. 
The Patriots and all that they’ve gone 
through and—starting, as they did, later in 
the season, recovering and coming back 
and being there in the Super Bowl—and 
the length of time the people have waited 
for this, but on the other hand I go back in 
memory to the Bears and a close personal 
friendship with “Papa Bear,” George Halas, 
when he was alive. So, I’m just going to say, 
“May the best team win.” 

Q. We shouldn’t read too much into the 
fact that you’re wearing red, which—Patriot 
colors. 

The President. 1 worried about that while 
I was watching the pregame show here and 
wondered whether I maybe should change 
into a neutral color. And then I saw a shot 
of the Chicago Bears, and one of them was 
wearing a red sweater, and I decided it was 
all right. 


Q. Super Bowl Sunday has become a kind 
of undeclared national holiday. Do you 
think that occasions like this help shape our 
national character, or are they really just 
kind of entertaining diversions from things 
like the deficit and terrorism and Qadhafi 
and so on? 


The President. Well, I think it’s typically 
American that we can have—or be diverted 
by things like this from the serious prob- 
lems. And I think it’s part of the American 
personality. And I know that other coun- 
tries take athletics seriously, too. But there’s 
something different about it in America; it’s 
so much a part of American life that I think 
it’s a part of our personality. 

Q. I know that football was important to 
you as a young man, so last week I called 
your old college football coach, Ralph 
McKinzie, at Eureka College. He’s 91 years 
old—— 


The President. Yes. 

Q. ——still strong of voice. Now, here’s 
what he told me. He said that you were 
“eager, aggressive, better on defense, but 
overall an average football player, but an 
outstanding talker.” [Laughter] Is that a fair 
scouting report? 


The President. Well, probably. And I’m 
pleased that he did remember that much. 
After 91 years, he’s still coaching. So, 
there’ve been how many hundreds or thou- 
sands of young men have come through the 
ranks with him. But I remember him very 
vividly as a coach. He could demonstrate as 
well as tell you, because he had been a star at 
Eureka College, a great star himself. 

But I remember, for example, one day 
running plays. And to make scrimmage 
more even in practice, we would have the 
first-string backfield with the second-string 
line and the first-string line with the 
second-string backfield—kind of even things 
up. So, he was teaching a play to the first- 
string backfield over there, and the fellow 
that was to carry the ball wasn’t getting it 
right. And Mac—this was his way—he just 
came in and gently pushed him aside and 
says, “Now, wait a minute. Watch this.” 
Now, we in the line on the other side, we 
know what the play is; we know where the 
man’s coming. In fact, I got my hands on 
Mac when he came through, and I hurt 
every place he touched me. And right 
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through the varsity line and the second- 
string backfield, back with the ball, threw 
the ball down, and says, “Now, do it that-a- 
way.” 

Q. Now, you were a guard; and Presi- 
dents Ford, Nixon, and Kennedy also 
played in the line. What is there about the 
line that prepares you for Presidential poli- 
tics better than the backfield, it appears? 

The President. Well, you know, the line 
certainly feels that those fellows behind 
them wouldn’t be able to do anything if we 
didn’t pave the way for them. But, no, I 
was a guard; and 3 years of varsity ball at 
Eureka, I averaged all but 2 minutes of 
every game. 

Q. And then when you became a film 
star, you got to play the part of the legend- 
ary George Gip of Notre Dame, the Gipper, 
a great running back. But lately, we’ve 
learned that Gip was not only a great ath- 
lete, but he was a bit of a rogue. He was a 
pool shark and a card shark and—— 

The President. There were some, but he 
was as loyal and as principled about football 
and winning for Rockne. Yes, I knew some 
of those stories about him. As a matter of 
fact, I had been trying to write the story, 
when I got in pictures, with the idea of 
playing Gip. And Warner Brothers bought 
the life story of Knute Rockne, and there it 
was. 

But, yes, Gip was older than the rest of 
the fellows and totally dedicated to winning 
and all, but he was a fellow that could 
almost—it was like Babe Ruth pointing at 
the center field fence and then hitting it 
over that fence—he could almost do what- 
ever he said he would do. 

And Mrs. Rockne, who was on the picture 
with us, told us that he was the only man in 
all those years that ever really got under 
Rock’s skin to where there was a kind of 
father-son relationship with him. 

Q. The Oval Office may be the only 
office in America that doesn’t have a bet- 
ting pool going on the Super Bowl. Some- 
one has estimated that, what, $2 billion may 
be wagered on this Sunday, most of it ille- 
gally. Does that bother you at all—that 
there’s so much betting on football? 

The President. Well, 1 wish that it could 
be without, because I think when it gets up 
to that kind of money, then there is too 
much temptation to try and fix things. And 
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human nature being what it is, we know 
from past history that sometimes they get 
away with that. 

That was one of Rockne’s greatest deter- 
minations, was he threw a gambler out of 
his office one day, bodily, who had come to 
see him and was seeking some information 
about who was going to win. And Rock 
just—he hated the idea of gambling associ- 
ated with football. 

Q. Mr. President, football is a metaphor 
for so many things in American life, includ- 
ing politics. Now, at the end of this game 
today, one team is going to be in a deficit 
situation and all those players are going to 
face a very taxing year in 1986. You’re 
about to deliver the State of the Union Ad- 
dress. Are you going to put the American 
people through the same experience in 
1986—a taxing year? 

The President. A tax year, you say? 

Q. A taxing year. Will this be a tough 
year for them? 

The President. 1 don’t like the use of that 
word. It might be taxing for me and my 
energy. But I don’t like the idea that some- 
one might hear this and think I’m thinking 
of taxing them, because I’m not. [Laughter] 
I don’t want any tax increase. 

Q. Right now all you have on your mind 
is the Super Bowl? Watching it with Mrs. 
Reagan, I gather? 

The President. That’s right, and remem- 
bering football much more vividly than you 
normally do. It all comes back, and you find 
yourself kind of remembering what the 
cleats felt like under your shoes. 

Q. Well, we hope you have a great after- 
noon, and we hope that it’s a great game. 

Final chance—do you want to pick a 
score or a team? 

The President. No. Do I have a second so 
that I could tell you a little incident in my 
memories of football? 

Q. Sure, absolutely. 

The President. Well, it was our ball back 
on our own 35-yard line. We were 1 point 
behind. There were 20 seconds to play, but 
we thought the ref had said 2 minutes. And 
Bud, our quarterback, called an off-tackle 
run with himself carrying the ball. As a run- 
ning guard, I came out and led the interfer- 
ence. And the key to the play was me get- 
ting that first man on the secondary; I 
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missed him. But Bud cut back to the side- 
line, went 65 yards for the touchdown, and 
we. won the game. 

Now, that stuck with me. I never could 
figure out how did he do it with me missing 
that block? And the very next season, when 
I was auditioned to become a sports an- 
nouncer, and they told me to stand in front 
of the microphone and imagine a football 
game and describe it on radio. So I did, and 
I chose that game because I knew enough 
of the players’ names that I could get by 
and so forth. And I thought, “I won’t start 
with the kickoff or anything. I'll start in the 
fourth quarter.” I had the chill wind 
coming in through the end of the stadium. 
We didn’t have stadiums; we had bleachers. 
But anyway, I did all those things; and then 
I called that play. And this time I nailed 
that man in the secondary. [Laughter] I 
claim this is the first instant replay; only it 
wasn’t instant—it was a year later. But, no, 
it was a beautiful, earth-shaking block. 

Q. The great thing about being a Presi- 
dent or a sports announcer, you can go back 
and correct all those mistakes, all those 
missed blocks. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Mr. President, I hope you have a great 
afternoon watching the game. Thanks again 
for being with us today. 

The President. Looking forward to it, and 
thank you. 


Note: The interview began at approximately 
4:45 p.m. in the Library at the White 
House. It was broadcast live on the NBC 
network prior to the football game between 
the Chicago Bears and the New England 
Patriots in the Superdome in New Orleans, 


Fiscal Year 1987 Budget 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Budget Interest Groups. January 27, 1986 





I don’t know how long you’ve been in 
here, but if you’ve been in here since 
before it was snowing, I can tell you it’s 
snowing outside now. [Laughter] They 
don’t have that in California. 


Well, good morning, and welcome to the 
White House complex. I’m glad that you 
could come by to see us and hear our views 
on the issues that will shape the budget 
debate in 1986. 

The Federal deficit is among the last 
major obstacles, I think, blocking America’s 
path to literally permanent prosperity. In 
these past 5 years, we’ve cut tax rates by 
nearly 25 percent and then indexed the 
brackets to protect people from being 
bumped by inflation up into higher brack- 
ets. We’ve seen inflation itself drop by two- 
thirds, interest rates tumble by more than 
half, and we’ve seen more than 9 million 
Americans find jobs during 3 straight years 
of economic growth. 

Americans are believers again. But 
there’s one area where no one believes the 
Federal Government is doing a good 
enough job, and that is getting Federal 
spending under control. Even though tax 
revenues have been growing, spending has 
been shooting up even faster. And so, the 
Congress passed the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings amendment that mandates steadily de- 
clining deficits until we reach a balanced 
budget in fiscal year 1991. And I want you 
to know that the budget we submit in a 
week will meet the deficit target set by that 
legislation; and it will do so while protect- 
ing Social Security and the safety net—the 
safety net is the term, you know, in 1981, 
that we used to talk about those programs 
to help the truly needy—and it will go for- 
ward with the bare minimum that we need 
in defense spending growth and without in- 
creasing taxes. 

We've got to get government in shape for 
the 2lst century. And one of the ways that 
we plan to do that is by getting government 
out of activities it can no longer afford or 
shouldn’t have been doing in the first place. 

To name just one case in point, we're 
determined to sell Conrail and get the Fed- 
eral Government out of the railroad busi- 
ness. Never should have been in it in the 
first place. You know, I can remember back 
in World War I, when the Government 
took over the railroads. And if World War I 
had lasted as long as World War II, there 
wouldn’t be any railroads any more. 
[Laughter] 
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But now let me address another issue— 
defense. I know that there are some who 
claim that we’re spending too much on de- 
fense, that defense is somehow being al- 
lowed to escape the harsh scrutiny of the 
budget process. Well, forgive me, but the 
modest defense growth we’re calling for al- 
ready represents a major compromise with 
the Congress. Indeed, while doing our best 
to improve the Nation’s defenses, we’ve 
compromised with the Congress and given 
in on every defense budget since Septem- 
ber 1981. And we’ve compromised so much 
that this year, for the first time in more 
than 10 years, the defense budget has actu- 
ally fallen below what it was the year 
before. 

. But by far the most important point is 
this: Of all the items in the budget, defense 
is the only one which must be decided with 
reference not only to American policy but 
to the policies of foreign powers who might 
attempt to terrorize, intimidate, or threaten 
us and our allies. It’s more or less dictated 
by what someone in some other country is 
doing. 

While our defense fell into disrepair 
during the 1970’s, the Soviets raced ahead 
with the biggest military buildup in history. 
And that buildup continues. 

I had the pleasure when Mr. Gorbachev 
brought up the point of our military build- 
up to me—as if it was somehow aimed at 
them—when he finished saying that, I had 
the pleasure of saying, “Mr. General Secre- 
tary, we’re still playing catchup with you.” 
And he changed the subject. [Laughter] 

But the Soviets are engaged in space re- 
search, are constantly adding to their nucle- 
ar arsenal, and are tirelessly building up 
their conventional armed forces, especially 
their navy. To cut the defense budget now 
any more than we have would put at risk 
the developing nations of the Third World, 
including growing democracies like El Sal- 
vador and Ecuador, and would endanger 
the defense of Western Europe. It would 
cripple our hopes for successful arms talks 
with the Soviets, and we can’t permit this. 

Now, of course there are some in this 
town who will underestimate this budget 
and my intention to support it, and that’s all 
right. I got used to being underestimated all 
the way back in 1966 when I first ran for 
Governor of California. I was under con- 
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tract for 13 years to Warner Brothers 
Studio. And Jack Warner, the head of 
Warner Brothers—when he heard about the 
fact that I was in a campaign for Governor, 
he said, “No, no. Jimmy Stewart for Gover- 
nor; Ronald Reagan for best friend.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, the doubters had better really get 
ready, because we intend to get that budget 
passed and build a prosperity that will last 
for all the American people. 

The first step to cutting the Federal defi- 
cit is cutting the hot partisan rhetoric. If we 
work together, the American people will be 
winners because controlling spending will 
increase economic growth. There’s no ques- 
tion that Gramm-Rudman-Hollings is going 
to demand some hard choices, but I’m con- 
fident that our budget makes the right 
choices and that it deserves your support. 

So, please, let your voices be heard—both 
at home with your neighbors and your 
friends—because I found out a great many 
people just don’t understand how “Mickey 
Mouse” the budgeting system in Washing- 
ton really is. It’s confusing. So, tell them, 
but also let your voice be heard right here 
in Washington. I’ve said many times, over 
and over again, up on Capitol Hill: “It isn’t 
necessary to make them see the light, just 
feel the heat.” [Laughter] If you make your 
voices heard, Capitol Hill will get the right 
idea. 

I thank you all for the support that you’ve 
already given us. Together we’re participat- 
ing in history, shaping America’s future. 

The budget battle promises to be long 
and hard, but the rewards will be great. For 
once we bring deficit spending to an end, 
our nation will enter an era of unparalleled 
opportunity and growth. And once we, 
through Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, reach 
that point where the budget is balanced, 
then we must have an amendment that says 
from then on the Federal Government’s 
budget will have to be balanced. And when 
that happens, I’m going to go right down 
there to the Jefferson Memorial and see if 
he’s smiling—{laughter|—because he’s the 
first fellow in our nation’s history that called 
for that. When they were ratifying the Con- 
stitution, Thomas Jefferson said it has one 
glaring omission: It has no proviso prohibit- 
ing the Federal Government from borrow- 
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ing money. Well, it’s about time we caught 
up to Thomas Jefferson and made that a 
fact of life. 

God bless you all, and thank you very 
much for being here. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Administrator of Veterans Affairs 





Nomination of Maj. Gen. Thomas K. 
Turnage. January 27, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Maj. Gen. Thomas K. Tur- 
nage to be Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs. He would succeed Harry N. Walters. 

Since 1981 General Turnage has been 
serving as Director of the Selective Service 
System. In 1979 he served as Special Assist- 
ant for Training and Readiness to the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
serve Affairs). Previously he served on 
active duty in the United States Army and 
the National Guard. His career with the 
Armed Forces spans a period of time from 
1941 to 1981. His decorations and awards 
include the Legion of Merit with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, Bronze Star Medal, Meritorious 
Service Medal, Army Commendation 
Medal, Korean Presidental Unit Citation, 
and the California Medal of Merit with 
three Oak Leaf Clusters. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles (B.S.) and George 
Washington University (M.S.). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. He was born June 27, 1923, in 
Conroe, TX. 


Federal Trade Commission 





Nomination of Andrew John Strenio, Jr., To 
Be a Commissioner. January 27, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Andrew John Strenio, Jr., 


to be a Federal Trade Commissioner for the 
unexpired term of 7 years from September 
26, 1982. He would succeed George W. 
Douglas, who has resigned. : 

Mr. Strenio served as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 
September 1984 until December 31, 1985. 
He was an Assistant Director for Regulatory 
Evaluation, Bureau of Consumer Protection, 
the Federal Trade Commission, from July 
1982 to September 1984. Prior to joining 
the Bureau of Consumer Protection, Mr. 
Strenio was staff economist for the Council 
of Economic Advisers in 1980-1981; attor- 
ney with the law firm of Wald, Harkrader 
& Ross in Washington, DC, 1980; and re- 
search associate with the Huron Institute of 
Cambridge, MA, 1978-1979. In 1977-1978 
Mr. Strenio researched and wrote “The 
Testing Trap,” a book about the educational 
testing industry. 

He graduated from Princeton University 
(A.B., 1974) and Harvard Law School (J.D., 
1978). Mr. Strenio is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Bethesda, MD. He was 
born April 3, 1952, in Erie, PA. 


Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation 





Designation of Douglas W. McMinn as a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
January 27, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Douglas W. McMinn to 
serve as a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation. He would succeed Richard T. 
McCormack. 

Since 1985 Mr. McMinn has been serving 
as Assistant Secretary of State (Bureau of 
Economic and _ Business Affairs). Mr. 
McMinn served as Director of International 
Economic Affairs at the National Security 
Council, 1982-1985. He was designated by 
the President to help guide policy prepara- 
tions for the 1984 London economic 
summit and the 1985 economic summit in 
Bonn. Previously, he served at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1981-1982; as deputy 
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chief of mission, Office of the United States 
Trade Representative, Geneva, Switzerland, 
1979-1981; as a special assistant to the 
Deputy Special Trade Representative, 
1977-1979; and as an international econo- 
mist at the Department of the Treasury, 
1975-1977. 

Mr. McMinn graduated from Gustavus 
Adolphus College (B.A., 1969) and Johns 
Hopkins University (M.L.A., 1972; M.A., 
1975). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Alexandria, VA. He was born 
July 18, 1947, in Salt Lake City, UT. 


Explosion of the Space Shuttle 
Challenger 





Exchange With Reporters. 
January 28, 1986 





The President. Well, I’m sure we all real- 
ize there’s a little change in the procedures. 
I'd looked forward to coming in here and 
having a little session with you and some 
briefing, all very carefully sequestered until 
9 o’clock tonight on the State of the Union. 
But in view of the tragedy that has befallen 
us, I don’t think we’ll do that. 

I know that you're interested in keeping 
up with this, as I am also, to find out the 
extent of it and what has taken place. So, I 
just wanted to say hello and appreciate your 
coming here and maybe we can do the 
other thing another time. 

Q. Mr. President, can you give us your 
comments on the tragedy so that we can 
tell the American people your words, your 
thoughts? 

The President. Well, what can you say? 
It’s a horrible thing that all of us have wit- 
nessed it and actually seen it take place. 
And I just can’t rid myself of the thought of 
the sacrifice and the families that have 
been watching this also, the families of 
those people on board and what they must 
be going through at this point. I’m sure all 
of America is more than saddened, feels the 
great weight of this and wishes, as I do, that 
there was something we could do to make 
: easier for those who've suffered such a 
Oss. 
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Q. Mr. President, what is the latest word 
you've gotten? Have you gotten any defini- 
tive word on the condition—— 

The President. Actually, no. We have no 
more information than you yourselves have 
that are going down there. It’s a case of 
having to wait. 

Q. Mr. President, do you want to see all 
systems halted until we find out explicitly 
what happened in this tragedy? 

The President. Well, I’m not a scientist. I 
do have confidence in the people that have 
been running this program. And this is the 
first in, what is it, 56-some flights that some- 
thing of this kind has happened. I certainly 
want everything done that can be done to 
find out how this could have happened and 
to ensure against its happening again. But 
there again, I have to say I’m sure that the 
people that have to do with this program 
are determined to do that right now. And 
I’m quite sure, also, when you look at the 
safety measures that sometimes those of us 
looking on have gotten a little impatient 
with when flights have been aborted, and it 
hasn’t seemed as if the situation—well, it 
seems as if they were taking things too seri- 
ously. Now we know they weren’t. And so, 
I’m confident that there will be no flight 
until they are absolutely as certain as a 
human being can be that it is safe. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think it raises 
questions about having citizens aboard the 
space shuttle? 

The President. Well, they’re all citizens, 
and I don’t think anyone’s ever been on 
there that isn’t a volunteer. I know I’ve 
heard many times from other people that 
have tried to give me reasons why they, or 
someone like them, should be included in 
flights of this kind. So, no, that is the last 
frontier and the most important frontier. 
We have to say that the space program has 
been most successful, most effective. And I 
guess we’ve been so confident of it that it 
comes as such a tremendous shock when 
something of this kind happens. 

Q. Will you still go ahead, sir, with your 
message tonight? 

The President. What? 

Q. Will you go ahead with your message 
tonight? 

The President. Yes, I feel that things like 
that have to go on. 
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Q. Mr. President, are you afraid there'll 
be any public backlash against the space 
program because of this tragedy? 

The President. 1 shouldn’t think so, and I 
would certainly do everything I could to 
express an opinion the other way. You 
know, we have accidents in every line of 
transportation, and we don’t do away with 
those things. They’ve probably got a better 
safety record than we have out on the high- 
ways. 

Q. Mr. President, will you tell us—— 

Q. Do you think it was a mistake to put 
the teacher on board? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you think it was a mistake to put 
the teacher on board? 

The President. No. Again, as I say, this is 
what the whole space program is leading 
towards—actual use. 

Q. Mr. President, will you tell us exactly 
who brought you the news and exactly 
what you thought and said at that point? 

The President. We were all sitting in 
there, and I was preparing myself for your 
questions on the State of the Union Address 
when the Vice President and John Poin- 
dexter! came into the room. And all they 
could say at the time was that they had 
received a flash that the space shuttle had 
exploded. And we immediately went into 
the adjoining room where I have a TV set 
to get on this, because there was no direct 
word except that word that had been made 
public also. And there we saw the replaying 
and saw the thing actually happen. And it 
just was, as I say, a very traumatic experi- 
ence. 

Q. But how does that affect your State of 
the Union speech tonight? I mean, we were 
told you were going to give an upbeat— 
“the State of the Union is good”—you 
know, optimistic speech. This has got to cast 
a pall on it, doesn’t it? 

The President. Yes, I'm sure it does. And 
certainly there could be no speech without 
mentioning this. But you can’t stop govern- 
ing the nation because of a tragedy of this 
kind. So, yes, we’ll continue. 

Q. Mr. President—— 


1 Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. 


Q. ——philosphically, do you take some 
solace in the fact that over the years the 
American space program has been remark- 
ably safe, that we’ve not lost as many 
people as we’ve been led to believe have 
been lost in the Soviet Union? 

The President. Well, I think we’ve all had 
a great pride in that. And it is a kind of, 
well, at least something to cling to right 
now, although it doesn’t lessen our grief at 
what has just taken place. 

Q. Mr. President, the sending of civilians 
in space was based on the assumption that 
it was routine to go into space, that it was 
now safe, even a teacher we could send up. 
Do you think that notion is now gone? 

The President. Well, what could you say, 
other than that here was a program that 
had a 100-percent safety record. The only 
other fatality did not take place in a space 
shuttle. It took place in an old type of cap- 
sule—— 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Mr. Buchanan.” One question. One more 
question. 

Q. ——so many children have, you know, 
been a part of this particular space shuttle 
because of the teacher, .and they’re doing 
classrooms. Can you say something that 
would help them to understand how this 
happened. 

The President. 1 think people closer to 
them have got to be doing that. But as I 
say, the world is a hazardous place, always 
has been. In pioneering we've always 
known that there are pioneers that give 
their lives out there on the frontier. And 
now this has happened. It probably is more 
of a shock to all of us because of the fact 
that we see it happen now and—thanks to 
the media—not just hearing about it as if 
something that happened miles away. But I 
think those that have to do with them must, 
at the same time, make it plain to them 
that life does go on and you don’t back up 
and quit some worthwhile endeavor be- 
cause of tragedy. 

Q. Do you have any-—— 

Mr. Buchanan. ——got some folks in the 
Oval Office that are waiting—— 

The President. Oh. 


2 Patrick J. Buchanan, Assistant to the 
President and Director of Communications. 
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Q. Sir, do you have any special thoughts 
about Christa McAuliffe, who, I think it was 
in this room, was named as the first teach- 
er? What are your thoughts about her 
today? 

The President. | can’t get out of my mind 
her husband and her children. But then 
that’s true of the families of the others. 
Theirs probably more so because the fami- 
lies of the others had been a part of this 
whole program and knew that they were in 
a hazardous occupation. But knowing that 
they were there and watching, this just is— 
well, your heart goes out to them. 

Reporter. Thanks very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 

At 11:39 a.m., shortly after liftoff from 
Cape Canaveral, the space shuttle was de- 
stroyed by an explosion which killed Com- 
mander Francis R. Scobee and crewmem- 
bers Michael J. Smith, Judith A. Resnick, 
Ronald E. McNair, Ellison S. Onizuka, 
Gregory B. Jarvis, and Sharon Christa 
McAuliffe. 


Explosion of the Space Shuttle 
Challenger 





Address to the Nation. January 28, 1986 





Ladies and gentlemen, I’d planned to 
speak to you tonight to report on the state 
of the Union, but the events of earlier today 
have led me to change those plans. Today is 
a day for mourning and remembering. 

Nancy and I are pained to the core by 
the tragedy of the shuttle Challenger. We 
know we share this pain with all of the 
people of our country. This is truly a nation- 
al loss. 

Nineteen years ago, almost to the day, we 
lost three astronauts in a terrible accident 
on the ground. But we’ve never lost an as- 
tronaut in flight; we’ve never had a tragedy 
like this. And perhaps we’ve forgotten the 
courage it took for the crew of the shuttle; 
but they, the Challenger Seven, were aware 
of the dangers, but overcame them and did 
their jobs brilliantly. We mourn seven 
heroes: Michael Smith, Dick Scobee, Judith 
Resnik, Ronald McNair, Ellison Onizuka, 
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Gregory Jarvis, and Christa McAuliffe. We 
mourn their loss as a nation together. 

For the families of the seven, we cannot 
bear, as you do, the full impact of this trag- 
edy. But we feel the loss, and we’re think- 
ing about you so very much. Your loved 
ones were daring and brave, and they had 
that special grace, that special spirit that 
says, “Give me a challenge and I'll meet it 
with joy.” They had a hunger to explore the 
universe and discover its truths. They 
wished to serve, and they did. They served 
all of us. 

We’ve grown used to wonders in this cen- 
tury. It’s hard to dazzle us. But for 25 years 
the United States space program has been 
doing just that. We’ve grown used to the 
idea of space, and perhaps we forget that 
we’ve only just begun. We’re still pioneers. 
They, the members of the Challenger crew, 
were pioneers. 

And I want to say something to the 
schoolchildren of America who were 
watching the live coverage of the shuttle’s 
takeoff. I know it is hard to understand, but 
sometimes painful things like this happen. 
It’s all part of the process of exploration and 
discovery. It’s all part of taking a chance 
and expanding man’s horizons. The future 
doesn’t belong to the fainthearted; it be- 
longs to the brave. The Challenger crew 
was pulling us into the future, and we'll 
continue to follow them. 

I’ve always had great faith in and respect 
for our space program, and what happened 
today does nothing to diminish it. We don’t 
hide our space program. We don’t keep se- 
crets and cover things up. We do it all up 
front and in public. That’s the way freedom 
is, and we wouldn’t change it for a minute. 

We'll continue our quest in space. There 
will be more shuttle flights and more shut- 
tle crews and, yes, more volunteers, more 
civilians, more teachers in space. Nothing 
ends here; our hopes and our journeys con- 
tinue. 

I want to add that I wish I could talk to 
every man and woman who works for 
NASA or who worked on this mission and 
tell them: “Your dedication and profession- 
alism have moved and impressed us for 
decades. And we know of your anguish. We 
share it.” 
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There’s a coincidence today. On this day 
390 years ago, the great explorer Sir Francis 
Drake died aboard ship off the coast of 
Panama. In his lifetime the great frontiers 
were the oceans, and an historian later said, 
“He lived by the sea, died on it, and was 
buried in it.” Well, today we can say of the 
Challenger crew: Their dedication was, like 
Drake’s, complete. 

The crew of the space shuttle Challenger 
honored us by the manner in which they 
lived their lives. We will never forget them, 
nor the last time we saw them, this morn- 
ing, as they prepared for their journey and 
waved goodbye and “slipped the surly 
bonds of earth” to “touch the face of God.” 


Note: The President spoke at 5 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. His 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Death of American Astronauts on 


Board Space Shuttle Challenger 





Proclamation 5434. January 28, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As a mark of respect to the memory of 
Francis R. Scobee, Michael J. Smith, Ellison 
S. Onizuka, Ronald E. McNair, Judith A. 
Resnik, Gregory B. Jarvis, and Sharon 
Christa McAuliffe who gave their lives 
during the mission of the Space Shuttle 
Challenger on January 28, 1986, I hereby 
order, by the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States of America, 
that the flag of the United States shall be 
flown at half-staff upon all public buildings 
and grounds, at all military posts and naval 
stations, and on all naval vessels of the Fed- 
eral government in the District of Colum- 
bia and throughout the United States and 
its Territories and Possessions through 
Monday, February 3, 1986. I also direct that 
the flag shall be flown at half-staff for the 
same length of time at all United States 
embassies, legations, consular offices, and 


other facilities abroad, including all military 
facilities and naval vessels and stations. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of January, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:24 a.m., January 29, 1986] 


Secretary of Agriculture 





Remarks Announcing the Nomination of 
Richard E. Lyng. January 29, 1986 





The President. | am pleased to make an 
announcement today with regard to the 
Department of Agriculture—that our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is going to be Dick 
Lyng, who, 19 years ago, came to work for 
me when I was Governor of California. He 
served as the director of agriculture there 
in the cabinet. He also has a background in 
the field of agriculture—a very sound one. 
And then, here, he has served as Deputy 
Secretary of Agriculture. And so, I have 
asked him to now serve as the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and he has agreed. 

We have a farm problem. We think the 
new program that has been passed and the 
measures that are going to be taken in farm 
credit are going to help get farming back 
more into the market economy than it has 
been and rectifies some of the things that 
have been wrong with regard to govern- 
ment’s imposition on agriculture. And I 
have every confidence that the farmers are 
going to have a sound and solid friend in 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Dick Lyng. 

Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Lyng. My pleasure. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, a lot of farmers thought 
you should have picked a working farmer 
for this job. Why didn’t you? 

The President. I picked one that’s been a 
pretty hard-working farmer most of his life. 
Just because he isn’t on a tractor right now 
doesn’t mean he isn’t a farmer. 
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Q. In the aftermath of yesterday’s disas- 
ter, what are your feelings today, sir? 

The President. They’re still much as they 
were yesterday. I think all of us have kind 
of escaped the numbness of shock that we 
all felt, but life has to go on and so does the 
space program. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Secretary of Agriculture 





Nomination of Richard E. Lyng. 
January 29, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard E. Lyng as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture. 

Since January 1985 Mr. Lyng has been a 
consultant with the firm of Lyng and 
Lesher, Inc., in Washington, DC; and he 
served as Deputy Secretary of Agriculture, 
1981-1985. Previously, he was a private 
consultant on food and agriculture matters, 
1979-1981; president of the American Meat 
Institute, 1973-1979; and an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, responsible for mar- 
keting and consumer activities, 1969-1973. 
Mr. Lyng was director of the California 
State Department of Agriculture, 1967- 
1969; and he also held directorships with 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 1975- 
1979; the Agribusiness Advisory Board, 
1974-1981; and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from 1969 to 1973; and the USDA 
Graduate School, 1970-1973. He graduated 
from the University of Notre Dame in 1940. 

Mr. Lyng was born on June 29, 1918, in 
San Francisco, CA, is married, and has two 
children. 


Board fcr International Broadcasting 





Nomination of James Albert Michener To 
Bea Member. January 29, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Albert Michener to 
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be a member of the Board for International 
Broadcasting for a term expiring April 28, 
1987. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Michener is an educator and best- 
selling author. His books include “Tales of 
the South Pacific,” 1947 (Pulitzer Prize), 
“The Bridges of Toko Ri,” 1953, “Cara- 
vans,” 1963, “The Source,” 1965, “Centen- 
nial,” 1974, “Chesapeake,” 1978, “Space,” 
and “Poland,” 1983, among others. 

Mr. Michener started his career as a 
teacher at the Hill School, 1929-1931, and 
the George School, Pennsylvania, 1933- 
1936. He was a professor at the Colorado 
State College of Education, 1936-1941, and 
a visiting professor at Harvard University, 
1939-1940. He served as an associate editor 
at Macmillan Co. (publishing), from 1941 to 
1949. 


He graduated from Swarthmore College 
(A.B., 1929) and the University of Northern 
Colorado (A.M., 1937). Mr. Michener is mar- 
ried to the former Mari Yoriko Sabusawa. 
He was born in New York City on February 
3, 1907, and currently resides in Austin, TX. 


United States Naval Academy 





Designation of Two Members of the Board 
of Visitors. January 29, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Visitors to 
the United States Naval Academy for a 
term expiring December 30, 1988. 


George F. Will, of Maryland, will be reappointed. 
He is an author and has been a syndicated 
columnist since 1974. Mr. Will is a regular 
member of the “Agronsky & Company” televi- 
sion panel and appears each Sunday morning 
on “This Week with David Brinkley.” He has 
been a contributing editor of Newsweek since 
1976 and received the Pulitzer Prize for com- 
mentary in 1977. From 1973 to 1975, Mr. Will 
was Washington editor of National Review 
magazine. From 1970 to 1972, he was on the 
staff of Senator Gordon Allott of Colorado. He 
is married and has three children. He was born 
May 4, 1941, in Champaign, IL and currently 
resides in Chevy Chase, MD. 
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Frederick G. Hale, Sr., of Virginia, is chief finan- 
cial officer and associate of Michael K. Deaver 
& Associates, a public relations firm in Wash- 
ington, DC. Previously, he was treasurer and 
chief financial officer, the Committee for the 
50th American Presidential Inaugural and as- 
sistant convention manager and chief financial 
officer, 1984 Republican National Convention. 
From 1978 to 1983, Mr. Hale was involved in 
various facets of oil and gas exploration in 
North America. Prior to this he served in the 
United States Navy, graduating from the 
United States Naval Academy (B.S., 1960) and 
retiring from military service in 1978. He is 
married and has three children. He was born 
January 15, 1936, in Gulfport, MS, and current- 
ly resides in Arlington, VA. 


Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation 





Nomination of Carlos Salman To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
January 29, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carlos Salman to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
for a term expiring December 17, 1988. 
This is a reappointment. 

Since 1972 Mr. Salman has been presi- 
dent, Carlos Salman Realty, a real estate 
brokerage and investment firm in Miami, 
FL. From 1960 to 1972, he was assistant 
comptroller, Wometco Enterprises, Inc., 
Miami, FL. From 1957 to 1960, he was as- 
sistant treasurer, Iberia Machinery Co., 
Havana, Cuba, and in 1954-1957 he was 
assistant to the vice president in charge of 
sugar exportation, Ward Garcia Line, 
Havana, Cuba. 

Mr. Salman graduated from Villanova 
College, Havana, Cuba, (B.A., 1951; M.B.A., 
1952). He is married and has four children. 
He was born December 3, 1932, in Havana, 
Cuba, and currently resides in Miami, FL. 


National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 





Appointment of Frances Seiberling 
Buchholzer as a Member. 
January 29, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Frances Seiberling Buch- 
holzer to be a member of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Adult Education for the 
remainder of the term expiring July 10, 
1986. She would succeed Daniel E. Bren- 
nan, Sr., deceased. 

Ms. Buchholzer is vice president and sec- 
retary, Mutual Mini Storage, Ltd., in Akron, 
OH. From 1974 to 1981, she was director of 
State government relations, the B.F. Good- 
rich Co. From 1970 to 1974, she was direc- 
tor of environmental affairs, the Ohio Pe- 
troleum Council, Columbus, OH. Ms. Buch- 
holzer was a teacher with the Iowa City 
Board of Education, 1966-1968; a teacher 
with the Anchorage Board of Education, 
1961-1962; and a teacher, Columbus Board 
of Education, 1958-1961. 

Ms. Buchholzer graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Akron, Ohio (B.A., 1958) and the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City (M.A., geo- 
morphology). She is married to Richard 
Barton, and they have one child. She was 
born May 8, 1934, in Cleveland, OH, and 
currently resides in Akron, OH. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Robert E. Linhard as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and as Senior 
Director of Defense Programs and Arms 
Control. January 29, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert E. Linhard to be Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. He will also serve as Senior 
Director of Defense Programs and Arms 
Control. He will replace Ronald F. Lehman. 

Colonel Linhard has been on the National 
Security Council staff since November 1981 
as director of defense programs, with pri- 
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mary staff responsibility for U.S. strategic 
and nonstrategic nuclear force policy and 
primary staff responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of the President’s Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. On active military duty 
since 1969, Colonel Linhard’s military deco- 
rations include the Defense Superior Serv- 
ice Medal, the Meritorious Service Medal, 
the Air Force Commendation Medal, and 
the Combat Readiness Medal. 

Colonel Linhard graduated from Ford- 
ham University (B.A., 1968; M.A., 1969). He 
also has degrees from the University of 
Oklahoma (M.P.A., 1973), University of 
Northern Colorado (M.B.A., 1975), and 
Georgetown University (M.A., 1979). He is 
married and has one child. Colonel Linhard 
resides in Springfield, VA, and was born 
February 2, 1947, in New York City. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Ronald F. Lehman II as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs (Defense Policy). 
January 29, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Ronald F. Lehman II to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs (Defense Policy). This 
is a new position. 

Dr. Lehman, currently Special Assistant 
to the President foi National Security Af- 
fairs, has served on the National Security 
Council staff since May 1983 as Senior Di- 
rector of Defense Programs and Arms Con- 
- trol. Since January 1985 he has also served 
as Deputy U.S. Negotiator for Strategic Nu- 
clear Arms with the personal rank of Am- 
bassador. Prior to joining the NSC staff, Dr. 
Lehman was Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Policy 
and has served as a senior adviser to the 
U.N. Special Session on Disarmament and as 
a representative to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. bilater- 
al discussions on nuclear proliferation. More 
recently, Dr. Lehman was a representative 
to the U.S.-Soviet talks on direct communi- 
cation links. Dr. Lehman has also served as 
a member of the professional staff of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 
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Dr. Lehman graduated from Claremont 
Men’s College in California (1968) and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in government from the 
Claremont Graduate School (1975). He cur- 
rently resides with his wife in Arlington, 
VA. He was born March 25, 1946, in Cali- 
fornia. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Peter W. Rodman as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs (Foreign Policy). 
January 29, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Peter W. Rodman to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs (Foreign Policy). This 
is a new position. 

Mr. Rodman has been Director of the 
Policy Planning Staff of the Department of 
State since April 1984. Prior to that he was 
a member of the State Department Policy 
Planning Council, dealing with Middle East 
affairs. From January 1977 to March 1983, 
Mr. Rodman was associated with the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, 
Georgetown University. From August 1969 
to January 1977, Mr. Rodman was a 
member of the National Security Council 
staff and Special Assistant to the Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs. 

Mr. Rodman graduated from Harvard 
College (B.A., 1964) and Oxford University 
(B.A., M.A., 1966). He also attended Har- 
vard Law School (J.D., 1969). Mr. Rodman 
is married, has one child, and resides in 
Washington, DC. Mr. Rodman was born on 
November 24, 1943, in Boston, MA. 
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Appointment of Rodney B. McDaniel as 
Executive Secretary of the National Security 
Council. January 29, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Rodney B. McDaniel to be 
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Executive Secretary of the National Securi- 
ty Council. He will replace William F. 
Martin. 

Mr. McDaniel, currently Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs, has served on the National Security 
Council staff since March 1985 as the 
Senior Director of the Crisis Management 
Center. He will continue to hold the title of 
Special Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs in his new position. 
Before joining the NSC staff, Mr. McDaniel 
was a captain with the United States Navy, 
last assigned to the Office of the Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations at the Pentagon. His 
navy career included service as a surface 
warfare officer in destroyers and tours with 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and the Navy De- 
partment. During his career he command- 
ed the guided missile destroyer U.S.S. Wil- 
liam V. Pratt and the cruiser U.S.S. Oklaho- 
ma City and was chief of staff for Com- 
mander Seventh Fleet. 

Mr. McDaniel graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1956) and George Wash- 
ington University (M.B.A., 1962). He is 
single and resides in Arlington, VA. Mr. 
McDaniel was born on April 4, 1934, in San 
Diego, CA. 


American Heart Month, 1986 





Proclamation 5435. January 29, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Cardiovascular diseases, which include 
heart disease, stroke, and other vascular dis- 
orders, account for almost as many deaths 
in this Nation as all other causes combined. 
In fact, almost one out of every two deaths 
can be attributed to cardiovascular disease. 
As recently as 1983, heart and blood vessel 
diseases killed nearly one million Ameri- 
cans—more people than cancer, accidents, 
pneumonia, and influenza combined. Even 
more tragic is the fact that one-fifth of all 
people killed by cardiovascular diseases are 
younger than 65. 


Heart and blood vessel diseases are not 
only deadly—they are pervasive. More than 
one-fourth of the current U.S. population, 
or more than 63 million of our citizens, 
suffer from some form of these diseases. 
Their toll in human suffering can never be 
calculated. 

The economic loss to the Nation is also 
high. Some $78.6 billion will be spent in 
1986 for physician and nursing services, 
hospital and nursing home care, medica- 
tions, and in lost productivity due to disabil- 
ity related to these maladies. 

But progress is being made. The Ameri- 
can Heart Association, a not-for-profit vol- 
unteer health agency, and the Federal gov- 
ernment, through the National Heart, Lung 
and Blood Institute, have combined forces 
since 1948 to find better ways both to treat 
and prevent cardiovascular diseases and to 
educate the medical community about the 
most effective techniques. 

Because of important advances made by 
medical science in recent years, premature 
death and disability have declined. From 
1973 to 1983 the death rate from cardiovas- 
cular diseases dropped 29 percent. 

Doctors are seeking to reduce the risk of 
heart disease, stroke, and atherosclerosis 
(hardening of the arteries) in their patients 
by encouraging them to lower their blood 
pressure, stop smoking, and reduce the 
amount of cholesterol and saturated fats in 
their diets. The American Heart Association 
has contributed to this effort by its contin- 
ued support of research and its commit- 
ment to educating Americans about the 
need to adopt healthful habits of living. 

The Federal government, meanwhile, 
continues to support a large array of cardio- 
vascular research projects. It also encour- 
ages all Americans to take responsibility for 
their own well-being by maintaining good 
health habits. 

Recognizing that Americans everywhere 
have a role to play in this continuing battle 
against a major killer, the Congress, by Joint 
Resolution approved December 30, 1963 
(77 Stat. 843; 36 U.S.C. 169b), has requested 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating February as American 
Heart Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby proclaim the month of February 
1986 as American Heart Month. I invite the 
Governors of the States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the officials of other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and the American people to 
join me in reaffirming our commitment to 
the resolution of the nationwide problem of 
cardiovascular diseases. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of January, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:18 p.m., January 29, 1986) 


Sesquicentennial Year of the National 
Library of Medicine, 1986 





Proclamation 5436. January 29, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


One hundred fifty years ago, in 1836, 
what is now the largest and most distin- 
guished medical library and medical com- 
munications center in the world was only a 
small collection of medical books in the 
office of the United States Army Surgeon 
General. That transition is an inspiring 
story—one that speaks of both the need of 
health professionals and researchers for 
rapid access to information and of the re- 
sponse to that need by a succession of dedi- 
cated and visionary leaders of the National 
Library of Medicine. 

Tne National Library of Medicine re- 
sponded to the need for medical informa- 
tion in part by building an exhaustive col- 
lection of the published literature of medi- 
cine. Through pioneering research into the 
latest communications technology, the Li- 
brary also developed the renowned MED- 
LARS systems, which provides researchers 
and health professionals around the world 
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with almost instantaneous access to the bio- 
medical literature. Its publications, like 
Index Medicus, are essential tools for health 
sciences research. The Library has devel- 
oped a network throughout the United 
States—the Regional Medical Library Net- 
work—to provide efficient information serv- 
ices to doctors, researchers, students and 
others, no matter how far they may be from 
a medical center. 

American citizens, for whom the health 
of their loved ones is always of primary con- 
cern, can take great pride in their National 
Library of Medicine, which takes life-giving 
knowledge from research, organizes it, and 
transmits it to those who can best use it to 
fight disease and disability and to improve 
the quality of life for all of us. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
198, has designated 1986 as the “Sesquicen- 
tennial Year of the National Library of 
Medicine” and has authorized and request- 
ed the President to issue a proclamation in 
observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim 1986 as the Sesquicenten- 
nial Year of the National Library of Medi- 
cine. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this occasion with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of January, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:19 p.m., January 29, 1986] 


Philippine Election 





Statement by the President. 
January 30, 1986 





A special election for President and Vice 
President will take place in the Philippines 
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on February 7. This election is of great im- 
portance to the future of democracy in the 
Philippines, a major friend and ally of the 


United States in the Pacific. It comes at a 
time when the Philippines is struggling 
with the urgent need to reestablish a politi- 
cal consensus, restructure the economy, and 
rebuild a sense of military professionalism. 

President Marcos has invited the United 
States to send observers to the election. Be- 
cause of our respect for the Philippines and 
our commitment to the sovereign will of a 
democratic people as expressed through the 
electoral process, I have decided to send a 
delegation of official U.S. observers to the 
Philippines for the election. I would like the 
delegation to be composed of Members of 
the Congress from both parties and of dis- 
tinguished Americans from the private 
sector. 

I also note that the party institutes of 
both the Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties have jointly decided to sponsor an 
international observer delegation for the 
election in the Philippines. I am confident 
that both of these efforts will make a signifi- 
cant contribution to this important event. 

The United States left a legacy of demo- 
cratic institutions in the Philippines earlier 
in this century. Filipinos believe in elec- 
tions, as long as they are fair, to resolve 
their political differences. To safeguard the 
process, the National Citizens’ Movement 
for Free Elections, or NAMFREL as it is 
called, will field hundreds of thousands of 
citizen election observers on February 7. 
Such citizen participation makes Americans 
proud to have the Republic of the Philip- 
pines as a friend and ally. 

A free and fair election, if also followed 
by a genuine reform effort in the economic 
and security areas, will assist the Philippines 
along a path of growth, prosperity, and sta- 
bility that will benefit the entire region. 

The Communist Party of the Philippines, 
through its military arm, the New People’s 
Army, and its front organization, the Na- 
tional Democratic Front, is pursuing a clas- 
sic military and political strategy intended 
to lead eventually to a totalitarian takeover 
of the Philippines. The Communist strategy 
can be defeated, but defeating it will re- 
quire listening to and respecting the sover- 
eign voice of the people. 


I believe this is an important time for 
America to respond to the problems of a 
friend and ally at a critical juncture in its 
history. If the will of the Filipino people is 
expressed in an election that Filipinos 
accept as credible; and if whoever is elected 
undertakes fundamental economic, political, 
and military reforms; we should consider, in 
consultation with the Congress, a signifi- 
cantly larger program of economic and mili- 
tary assistance for the Philippines for the 
next 5 years. This would be over and above 
the current levels of assistance we are pro- 
viding. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretaty to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House at 10:10 
a.m. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Eugene J. McAllister as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Policy 
Council. January 30, 1986 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Eugene J. McAllister as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Economic Policy 
Council. 

Mr. McAllister has served as Executive 
Secretary of the Economic Policy Council 
since August 1985. Previously he was 
Deputy Assistant Director for Economic Af- 
fairs in the Office of Policy Development. 
From 1981 to April 1983, Mr. McAllister 
was a senior policy analyst with the Office 
of Management and Budget. Before joining 
the administration, he was the Walker 
fellow in economics at the Heritage Foun- 
dation. 

Mr. McAllister graduated from Loyola 
University of Los Angeles (B.A., 1974) and 
the University of California, Davis (M.A., 
1976). He is married and resides in Fairfax, 
VA. He was born May 20, 1952, in the 
Bronx, NY. 
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Conservative Political Action 
Conference 





Remarks at the Organization’s 13th Annual 
Dinner. January 30, 1986 





Thank you very much, and may I say that 
every bit of show business instinct that is 
within me says that perhaps it would be 
better if the entertainment followed the 
speaker. [Laughter] You are a tough act to 
follow.! [Laughter] 

But let me begin by saying how appropri- 
ate it is that we honor tonight the Shuttle 
Seven; all of them were heroes. Each of us 
_is in their debt. And we know now that 
God holds them close, and we pray He'll 
comfort their grieving loved ones. And 
we're aware, too, of our own duty to them 
and to their memory. We must continue. 
Other brave Americans must go now where 
they so valiantly tried to lead—a fitting 
place, I’ve always thought, for Americans— 
“the stars and beyond.” 

And in some closed societies, a tragedy of 
this sort, would be permanently dishearten- 
ing, a fatal setback to any such program, 
followed not by mourning and national re- 
commitment, but by attempts to evade re- 
sponsibility. Well, not so in a democracy, 
and not so in America. John Glenn said the 
other day that after the pad fire that killed 
three astronauts in 1967, support for the 
space program skyrocketed among the 
American people. And that’s because here 
the Government does not rule the people; it 
is the people. And ultimately what happens 
to programs of this sort, and what follows 
tragedies of this kind, are decisions that 
belong not to government, but to the 
people. 

The tragedy of the Shuttle Seven will 
only serve to strengthen the resolve of 
America to pursue their dream of “the stars 
and beyond.” And anyone who doubts this 
does not know the history of our land, the 
wonder of America and her free people, or 
the meaning of the words “the right stuff.” 

You know, I called the families yesterday 
of those seven heroes. Every one of them 
concluded the remarks between us by 


1 The President was referring to the comic 
routine of Yakov Smirnoff. 
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saying, “The program must continue; they 
would have wanted it that way.” And it 
will. 

Well, I’m delighted to be here tonight. 
And I want to extend my heartfelt thanks 
to the American Conservative Union, along 
with Human Events, National Review, and 
Young Americans for Freedom for putting 
on this conference and for extending this 
invitation. 

Tonight my thoughts cannot help but 
drift back to another conservative audience 
of more than 20 years ago and a Presiden- 
tial campaign that the pundits and opinion- 
makers said then was the death knell for 
our movement. But just as the opinion lead- 
ers had been stunned by Barry Goldwater’s 
nomination, so too they would be shocked 
by the resiliency of his cause and the politi- 
cal drama to unfold around it: the rise of 
the New Right and the religious revival of 
the midseventies and the final, triumphant 
march to Washington in 1980 by conserv- 
atives. 

And you know, that last event really did 
come as a shock of seismic proportions to 
this city. I can remember reading about a 
poll that was taken at a Washington Nation- 
al Press Club luncheon in January of 1980 
on the eve of the primary season. Those in 
attendance were asked who would be the 
next President of the United States. Well, 
Jimmy Carter got a large number of votes, 
and so did Teddy Kennedy. But there was 
one candidate on the Republican side who 
got so few votes from the wise men of 
Washington that it wasn’t even reported in 
the lineup. [Laughter] I think it had to do 
with his conservative leanings. [Laughter] 
Well, I hope they know I’m not about to 
change. 

But while official Washington always un- 
derestimated our cause, some of the 
shrewder journalists did over the years 
sense something astir in America. Theodore 
White said openly, just after Barry Gold- 
water’s campaign: “Some see this as a last 
adventure in the politics of nostalgia. 
Others see this Arizonan as a symbol, cast 
up by the first crest of an early tide, thrown 
back this once, but bound to come again in 
greater strength.” 

And you know, to be here tonight and to 
be a part of this historic conference, your 
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biggest attention-getter, to look at your pro- 
gram for the next 2 days and all the im- 
portant people and discussions, to stand 
here now with the Presidential seal on this 
podium, to feel the energy, the almost fes- 
tive air of this audience, I think you’ve pro- 
vided an answer to Teddy White’s implicit 
question about the fate of our movement, 
the state of our cause. Fellow conservatives, 
it took us more than 20 years, but who can 
deny itP We’re rockin’ and rollin’. 

Now, I know a few liberal observers will 
try to downplay all this. But don’t you think 
they’re going to sound a little bit like Yogi 
Berra on that famous occasion when he said 
of a restaurant, “It’s so crowded, nobody 
goes there anymore”? [Laughter] And as for 
those liberals who finally are catching on to 
the idea that there is a conservative move- 
ment, they kind of remind me of a cowboy 
who was out hiking in the desert one day 
and came across the Grand Canyon. And he 
said, “Wow, something sure happened 
here!” [Laughter] 

Well, something has happened in Amer- 
ica. In 5 short years, we have seen the kind 
of political change rarely seen in a genera- 
tion on nearly every issue: Federal spend- 
ing, tax cuts, deregulation, the fight against 
career criminals and for tough judges, mili- 
tary readiness, resistance to Soviet expan- 
sionism, and the need for candor about the 
struggle between freedom and totalitarian- 
ism. The old taboos and superstitions of lib- 
eralism have collapsed and all but blown 
away, to be replaced by a robust and en- 
lightened conservatism, a conservatism that 
brings with it economic prosperity, personal 
opportunity, and a shining hope that some- 
day all the peoples of the world—from Af- 
ghanistan to Nicaragua to Poland and, yes, 
to Angola—will know the blessings of liber- 
ty and live in the light of freedom. 

Those in this room know how often we 
were told the odds of accomplishing even a 
small part of this were all against us. I re- 
member my own first visit up to the Hill 
after the 1980 election, when issues like the 
tax cuts came up. I met a Congressman 
there. He was a kind of a big fellow, as I 
recall—[laughter|—had lots of white hair. 
[Laughter] He was from the Boston area, I 
think. [Laughter] Maybe you know him. He 
smiled very indulgently and told me not to 


expect too much because I was, to use his 
words, “in the big leagues now.” [Laughter] 

But you know, as a conservative, I had an 
advantage. Back in the hard years, the lean 
years, when we were forming our political 
PAC’s, sending out our fundraising letters, 
and working for candidate after candidate 
in campaign after campaign, all of us 
learned something vital, something impor- 
tant about our country. Something became 
an article of faith, a faith that sustained us 
through all the setbacks and the heartache. 

You see, we knew then what we know 
now: that the real big leaguers aren’t here 
in Washington at all; they’re out there in 
the heartland, out in the real America, 
where folks go to work every day and 
church every week, where they raise their 
families and help their neighbors, where 
they build America and increase her bounty 
and pass on to each succeeding generation 
her goodness and splendor. And we knew 
something else, too: that the folks out there 
in real America pretty much see things our 
way and that all we ever have to do to get 
them involved is be brave enough to trust 
them with the truth and bold enough to ask 
for their help. 

And it’s here we find the explanation for 
the success of the last 5 years, the reason 
why on issue after issue the liberals in this 
town have lost and are still losing; they’ve 
forgotten who’s in charge, who the big 
leaguers really are. 

It reminds me of a favorite little story of 
mine about a career naval officer who final- 
ly got his four stripes, became a captain, 
and then was given command of a giant 
battleship. And one night he was out steam- 
ing around the Atlantic when he was called 
from his quarters to the bridge and told 
about a signal light in the distance. And the 
captain told the signalman, “Signal them to 
bear to starboard.” And back came the 
signal from ahead asking—or saying, “You 
bear to starboard.” Well, as I say, the cap- 
tain was very aware that he was command- 
er of a battleship, the biggest thing afloat, 
the pride of the fleet; and he said, “Signal 
that light again to bear to starboard now.” 
And once again, back came the answer, 
“Bear to starboard yourself.” Well, the cap- 
tain decided to give his unknown counter- 
part a lesson in seagoing humility; so he 
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said, “Signal them again and tell them to 
bear to starboard. I am a battleship.” And 
back came the signal, “Bear to starboard 
yourself. I’m a lighthouse.” [Laughter] 

Well, the American people have turned 
out to be just what the forefathers thought 
they would be when they made them the 
final arbiter of political power: a lighthouse 
to the ship of state, a source of good judg- 
ment and common sense signaling a course 
to starboard. But you who are not nautical- 
minded know that starboard is to the right, 
don’t you? [Laughter] 

But I come here tonight not just to cele- 
brate these successes of our past, but also to 
strike a serious, even somber, note to 
remind each of you not only of how far we 
have come together but how tragic it would 
be if we suddenly cast aside in a moment of 
dreadful folly all our hopes for a safe Amer- 
ica and a freer world. My fellow conserv- 
atives, I want to speak to you tonight about 
our movement and a great danger that lies 
ahead. 

Now, some of you may think I’m reacting 
here to claims that 1985 was a disappoint- 
ing or, at best, a mediocre year for conserv- 
atives. In fact, I want to take sharp issue 
with this, suggest to you that those claims 
themselves are evidence of the broader 
problem I’m talking about: the danger of 
growing soft with victory, of losing perspec- 
tive when things go our way too often, of 
failing to appreciate success when it occurs 
or seeing danger when it looms. 

First, let’s talk about 1985 and three legis- 
lative victories whose strategic significance 
were both enormous and largely over- 
looked. Now, some of you who go back with 
me to that campaign in 1964 can remember 
how easily the liberals dismissed our warn- 
ings then about the dangers of deficit 
spending. We were told it would bring 
prospevity. Others of you know how pas- 
sionately the liberals believed in the use of 
high and punitive tax rates to redistribute 
income. And finally, all of us can remember 
how liberals found in the post-Vietnam syn- 
drome a form of religious exercise, a kind of 
spiritual ecstasy, however much that syn- 
drome paralyzed American foreign policy 
and jeopardized freedom. 

Now, let me ask you: If someone had 
come up to you even as late as a few years 
ago and told you that by 1985 all of these 
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cherished doctrines—a belief in deficit 
spending, the politics of envy via high tax 
rates, and the refusal to help those resisting 
Communist dictatorship—would be formally 
and publicly rejected in a single 12-month 
period by the liberal Democrats themselves, 
wouldn’t you have thought that person 
prone to acute shortages of oxygen in the 
cerebral hemispheres? [Laughter] That’s 
kind of bureaucratese for meaning playing 
without a full deck. [Laughter] 

But consider 1985. We saw a de facto 
balanced budget amendment passed by 
both Houses of the Congress. We saw a 
House of Representatives under liberal 
leadership agree to cut the top marginal tax 
rate to the 35- to 38-percent range. And we 
even saw that same House not only approve 
funds for an insurgency against a Commu- 
nist government but spontaneously repeal 
that symbol of liberal isolationism, the Clark 
amendment. 

So, friends and neighbors, salute Halley’s 
Comet. Salute that space shot “U-ra-nus”— 
I’m too old-fashioned to call it “Ur-a-nus.” 
[Laughter] I just remember politics in 1985 
was also a celestial phenomenon, Steven 
Spielberg all the way. 

Actually, the remarkable year of 1985 at 
home was a reflection of a broader, even 
brighter strategic picture. In Europe and 
Asia, statism and socialism are dying and 
the free market is growing; and all across 
the world, the march of democracy contin- 
ues. Yet, even as I think the tide of history 
is all but irreversibly turned our way and 
this strategic picture will continue to im- 
prove, we must guard at all costs against an 
unnecessary but costly tactical defeat ahead. 
I’m talking, of course, about the election in 
November. 

Now, this isn’t going to happen as long as 
we conservatives will shoulder the burden 
of our recent successes, if we'll realize how 
much is at stake this November, forget for 
the moment the flowers and the sunshine, 
and summon once again those deep re- 
serves of will and stamina that won for us 
our first victories. And bear in mind, this 
will require a supreme effort; our job is 
going to be even tougher this year. The 
very years of prosperity and peace that con- 
servative programs have given America 
may in a strange way actually help those 
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who fought the hardest against them. Good 
times, after all, tend to favor incumbents 
and fortify the status quo. 

Yet you and I know how unacceptable 
that status quo is, how much—on every- 
thing from right to life, prayer in the public 
schools, enterprise zones, aid to anti-Com- 
munist insurgents—still waits to be done. 
So, we must go to the record, get the facts 
to the American people. 

The Speaker of the House has already 
indicated a tax increase is the solution to 
our problems, and recently another impor- 
tant member of the House leadership 
echoed his sentiments. Not much has 
changed on Federal spending either. Sure 
the liberals are angry about Gramm- 
Rudman, but they aren’t looking realistical- 
ly at our bloated expenditures, only talking 
nonsense about shutting down the FBI and 
the IRS—though I do admit that in men- 
tioning that last point they may be tempt- 
ing me beyond my strength. And as for 
defense, let me assure you the liberals 
haven’t changed a bit; they’re still looking 
at America’s defense budget with lust in 
their hearts. [Laughter] A lust to strip it 
bare and use the funds for more of their 
social experiments. 

Yes, this year we have to work even 
harder at summoning the vigor to tell the 
American people the truth and the vigor to 
ask their help, to remind them that what 
they do this November will decide whether 
the days of high taxes and higher spending, 
the days of economic stagnation and sky- 
rocketing inflation, the days of national mal- 
aise and international humiliation, the days 
of “blame America first” and “inordinate 
fear of communism,” will all come roaring 
back at us once again. More than that, we 
must tell the American people that the 
progress that we’ve made thus far is not 
enough, that it’ll never be enough until the 
conservative agenda is enacted—and that 
means enterprise zones, prayer in the 
public schools, and protection of the 
unborn. 

And that’s why, my fellow conservatives, 
we have to stop limiting ourselves to talking 
about holding on to our strength in the 
Senate and start talking about conservative 
control of the House of Representatives. 
That House has been in the hands of our 
opponents for virtually half a century. 


Never forget that for those nearly 50 years 
the liberals had it all their own way in this 
city and that the loss of such great power is 
rarely accompanied with graceful acquies- 
cence. 

Well, the liberals are feeling pretty sorry 
for themselves, and that’s why they’re anx- 
ious about this election. They know that 
unless they deliver a telling blow this year 
to conservatism, the 1988 Conservative Po- 
litical Action Conference will see major 
Presidential candidates from both parties 
demanding a chance to appear here and 
claim the mantle of conservatism. 

So, this is our break point; our opponents 
are pulling out all the stops. And you know, 
I think it’s going to be worthwhile remind- 
ing the American people of how desperate 
the liberals are, how so much of their 
strength in the House of Representatives, as 
many as 18 to 23 seats, is due to gerryman- 
dering on a scale unprecedented in modern 
history. And this is not to mention the out- 
rageous episode in which a legitimately 
elected Member of the Congress and the 
people of Indiana’s 8th district were disen- 
franchised in the House of Representatives. 

But there’s another issue that I also be- 
lieve vividly illustrates how seriously out of 
touch the liberals are with the American 
people. We sometimes forget that no one is 
more realistic about the nature of the threat 
to our freedom than the American people 
themselves. In fact, their intuitive realism is 
why that bear in the woods ad some of you 
can remember from the 1984 campaign was 
so successful. Yes, the American people want 
an administration that pursues every path 
to peace, but they also want an administra- 
tion that is realistic about Soviet expansion- 
ism, committed to resisting it, and deter- 
mined to advance the cause of freedom 
around the world. 

Now, we know that happens when an ad- 
ministration that has illusions about the So- 
viets takes over. First, there are the illu- 
sions, then the surprise and anger when the 
Soviets do something like invading Afghani- 
stan. Any way you look at it, it heightened 
tension and the prospects for conflict. 

In fact, the liberal conduct of foreign 
policy reminds me of a little football game 
that was played at Notre Dame back in 
1946, when Notre Dame player Bob Living- 
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stone missed a tackle. And his teammate, all- 
American Johnny Lujack, screamed, “Liv- 
ingstone, you so-and-so you,” and he went 
on and on. And then, Coach Frank Leahy 
said, “Another sacrilege like that, Jonathon 
Lujack, and you'll be disassociated from our 
fine Catholic university.” Well, in the very 
next play, Livingstone missed another 
tackle, and Coach Leahy turned to the 
bench and said, “Lads, Jonathon Lujack was 
right about Robert Livingstone.” [Laughter] 
And that’s why it’s important to go to the 
record. 

I remember a little booklet that came out 
a few years back. Although it was by the 
Republican Study Committee and entitled 
“What’s the Matter with Democratic For- 
eign Policy,” it was really about a shrinking 
group of foreign policy liberals here in 
Washington. And I just think that if we 
were able to get some of those choice quo- 
tations on issues like Vietnam, Grenada, and 
Central America before the American 
people and they were able to see what the 
Washington liberals really believe about for- 
eign policy, the naivete and confusion of 
mind, I believe we would shock the Ameri- 
can people into repudiating these views 
once and for all. 

And let me interject here two points that 
I think can be important this year. First, the 
question of defense spending. During the 
last few weeks, there’ve been a number of 
columns, editorials, or speeches calling for a 
slash in the military budget and quoting 
President Eisenhower as justification. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did warn about large con- 
centrations of power like the military-indus- 
trial complex, but what’s being left out is 
the context of that quote. In his farewell 
address to the American people, yes, he did 
warn us about the danger of an all-powerful 
military-industrial complex, but he also re- 
minded us America must always be vigilant 
because “We face a hostile ideology— 
global in scope, atheistic in character, ruth- 
less in purpose, and insidious in method.” 
The pundits haven’t been quoting that part 
of his speech. 

I know there’s been a great deal of talk in 
the media recently about the situation in 
Southwest Africa and especially Angola. 
And I know also you'll be having a special 
guest here tomorrow evening, as I did this 
morning in the Oval Office. Well, let me 
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just say now it would be inappropriate for 
me as President to get too specific tonight. 
But I do want to make a comment here on 
some recent history and let you draw your 
own conclusions. 

Last September, at the Lomba River in 
southern Angola, when a force of—I always 
called it “un-i-ta” 4, but recently I hear it’s 
being called “un-e-ta”; maybe he'll tell you 
tomorrow which way it is—but anyway, this 
force of “un-i-ta”—or “un-e-ta” rebels met an 
overwhelmingly superior force of govern- 
ment troops directly supported by the 
Soviet bloc, the “‘un-i-ta” forces defeated the 
government troops and drove them and 
their Communist allies from the field. 

In the history of revolutionary struggles 
or movements for true national liberation, 
there is often a victory like this that electri- 
fies the world and brings great sympathy 
and assistance from other nations to those 
struggling for freedom. Past American 
Presidents, past American Congresses, and 
always, of course, the American people 
have offered help to others fighting in the 
freedom cause that we began. So, tonight, 
each of us joins in saluting the heroes of the 
Lomba River and their leader, the hope of 
Angola, Jonas Savimbi. 

So, you see, like the Panama Canal in 
1976, foreign policy issues like defense 
spending and aid to the freedom fighters 
may prove the sleeper issues of the year. 

So, let me urge you all to return to your 
organizations and communities and to tell 
your volunteers and your contributors that 
the President said that they’re needed now 
as never before, that the crucial hour is 
approaching, that the choice before the 
American people this year is of overwhelm- 
ing importance: whether to hand the gov- 
ernment back to the liberals or move for- 
ward with the conservative agenda into the 
1990's. 

My fellow conservatives, let’s get the 
message out loud and clear. The Washing- 
ton liberals and the San Francisco Demo- 
crats aren’t extinct; they’re just in hiding, 
waiting for another try. Well, let’s make it 
clear to the American people that they 


1 The President was referring to the Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA). 
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must choose this year between those who 
are enemies of big government and the 
friends of the freedom fighters and, on the 
other hand, those who are advocates of 
Federal power and a foreign policy of illu- 
sion. So, let the choice be clear. Will it be 
“blame America first,” or will it be “On to 
Democracy” and “Forward for Freedom”? 

And freedom is the issue. The stakes are 
that high. You know, recently Nancy and I 
saw together a moving new film, the story 
of Eleni. It’s a true story. A woman at the 
end of World War II, caught in the Greek 
civil war, a mother who, because she smug- 
gled her children out to safety, eventually 
to America, was tried, tortured, and shot by 
the Greek Communists. 

It is also the story of her son, Nicholas 
Gage, who grew up to become an investiga- 
tive reporter with the New York Times and 
who, when he returned to Greece, secretly 
vowed to take vengeance on the man who 
had sent his mother to her death. 

But at the dramatic end of the story, Nick 
Gage finds he cannot extract the vengeance 
he has promised himself. To do so, Mr. 


Gage writes, would have relieved the pain 
that had filled him for so many years, but it 
would also have broken the one bridge still 
connecting him to his mother and the part 


of him most like her. As he tells it: 
“.. . her final ery, before the bullets of the 
firing squad tore into her, was not a curse 
on her killers but an invocation of what she 
died for, a declaration”—how that cry was 
echoed across the centuries, her cry was a 
cry of love—“ ‘My children!’” A cry for all 
the children of the world, a hope that all 
them may someday live in peace and free- 
dom. 

And how many times have I heard it in 
the Oval Office while trying to comfort 
those who have lost a son in the service of 
our nation and the cause of freedom. “He 
didn’t want to die,” the wife of Major Nich- 
olson said at Fort Belvoir last year about 
her husband, “and we didn’t want to lose 
him, but he would gladly lay down his life 
again for America.” 

So, we owe something to them, you and I. 
To those who’ve gone before—Major Nich- 
olson, Eleni, the heroes at the Lomba 
River—and to the living as well—Andrei 
Sakharov, Lech Walesa, Adolfo Calero, 


Jonas Savimbi—their hopes reside in us, as 
ours do in them. 

Some 20 years ago I told my fellow con- 
servatives that “You and I have a rendez- 
vous with destiny.” And tonight that ren- 
dezvous is upon us. Our destiny is now. Our 
cause is still, as it was then, the cause of 
human freedom. Let us be proud that we 
serve together, and brave in our resolve to 
push on now toward that final victory so 
long sought by the heroes of our past and 
present and now so near at hand. 

Thank you. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:27 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


Memorial Service for the Crew of the 
Space Shuttle Challenger 





Remarks at the Johnson Space Center in 
Houston, TX. January 31, 1986 





We come together today to mourn the 
loss of seven brave Americans, to share the 
grief that we all feel, and perhaps in that 
sharing, to find the strength to bear our 
sorrow and the courage to look for the 
seeds of hope. 

Our nation’s loss is first a profound per- 
sonal loss to the family and the friends and 
the loved ones of our shuttle astronauts. To 
those they left behind—the mothers, the fa- 
thers, the husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, yes, and especially the children—all 
of America stands beside you in your time 
of sorrow. 

What we say today is only an inadequate 
expression of what we carry in our hearts. 
Words pale in the shadow of grief; they 
seem insufficient even to measure the 
brave sacrifice of those you loved and we so 
admired. Their truest testimony will not be 
in the words we speak, but in the way they 
led their lives and in the way they lost their 
lives—with dedication, honor, and an un- 
quenchable desire to explore this mysteri- 
ous and beautiful universe. 

The best we can do is remember our 
seven astronauts, our Challenger Seven, re- 
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member them as they lived, bringing life 
and love and joy to those who knew them 
and pride to a nation. 

They came from all parts of this great 
country—from South Carolina to Washing- 
ton State; Ohio to Mohawk, New York; 
Hawaii to North Carolina to Concord, New 
Hampshire. They were so different; yet in 
their mission, their quest, they held so 
much in common. 

We remember Dick Scobee, the com- 
mander who spoke the last words we heard 
from the space shuttle Challenger. He 
served as a fighter pilot in Vietnam earning 
many medals for bravery and later as a test 
pilot of advanced aircraft before joining the 
space program. Danger was a familiar com- 
panion to Commander Scobee. 

We remember Michael Smith, who 
earned enough medals as a combat pilot to 
cover his chest, including the Navy Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, three Air Medals, and 
the Vietnamese Cross of Gallantry with 
Silver Star in gratitude from a nation he 
fought to keep free. 

We remember Judith Resnik, known as 
J.R. to her friends, always smiling, always 
eager to make a contribution, finding 
beauty in the music she played on her 
piano in her off-hours. 

We remember Ellison Onizuka, who as a 
child running barefoot through the coffee 
fields and macadamia groves of Hawaii 
dreamed of someday traveling to the Moon. 
Being an Eagle Scout, he said, had helped 
him soar to the impressive achievements of 
his career. 

We remember Ronald McNair, who said 
that he learned perseverance in the cotton- 
fields of South Carolina. His dream was to 
live aboard the space station, performing 
experiments and playing his saxophone in 
the weightlessness of space. Well, Ron, we 
will miss your saxophone; and we will build 
your space station. 

We remember Gregory Jarvis. On that ill- 
fated flight he was carrying with him a flag 
of his university in Buffalo, New York—a 
small token, he said, to the people who un- 
locked his future. 

We remember Christa McAuliffe, who 
captured the imagination of the entire 
nation; inspiring us with her pluck, her rest- 


less spirit of discovery; a teacher, not just to 
her students, but to an entire people, instill- 
ing us all with the excitement of this jour- 
ney we ride into the future. 

We will always remember them, these 
skilled professionals, scientists, and adven- 
turers, these artists and teachers and family 
men and women; and we will cherish each 
of their stories, stories of triumph and brav- 
ery, stories of true American heroes. 

On the day of the disaster, our nation 
held a vigil by our television sets. In one 
cruel moment our exhilaration turned to 
horror; we waited and watched and tried to 
make sense of what we had seen. That 
night I listened to a call-in program on the 
radio; people of every age spoke of their 
sadness and the pride thev felt in our astro- 
nauts. Across America we are reaching out, 
holding hands, and finding comfort in one 
another. 

The sacrifice of your loved ones has 
stirred the soul of our nation and through 
the pain our hearts have been opened to a 
profound truth: The future is not free; the 
story of all human progress is one of a strug- 
gle against all odds. We learned again that 
this America, which Abraham Lincoln 
called the last, best hope of man on Earth, 
was built on heroism and noble sacrifice. It 
was built by men and women like our seven 
star voyagers, who answered a call beyond 
duty, who gave more than was expected or 
required, and who gave it little thought to 
worldly reward. 

We think back to the pioneers of an earli- 
er century, the sturdy souls who took their 
families and their belongings and set out 
into the frontier of the American West. 
Often they met with terrible hardship. 
Along the Oregon Trail, you could still see 
the gravemarkers of those who fell on the 
way. But grief only steeled them to the 
journey ahead. 

Today the frontier is space and the 
boundaries of human knowledge. Some- 
times when we reach for the stars, we fall 
short. But we must pick ourselves up again 
and press on despite the pain. Our nation is 
indeed fortunate that we can still draw on 
immense reservoirs of courage, character, 
and fortitude; that we're still blessed with 





heroes like those of the space shuttle 
Challenger. 

Dick Scobee knew that every launching 
of a space shuttle is a technological miracle. 
And he said, “If something ever does go 
wrong, I hope that doesn’t mean the end to 
the space shuttle program.” Every family 
member I talked to asked specifically that 
we continue the program, that that is what 
their departed loved one would want above 
all else. We will not disappoint them. 

Today we promise Dick Scobee and his 
crew that their dream lives on, that the 
future they worked so hard to build will 
become reality. The dedicated men and 
women of NASA have lost seven members 
of their family. Still, they, too, must forge 
ahead with a space program that is effec- 
tive, safe, and efficient, but bold and com- 
mitted. 

Man will continue his conquest of space. 
To reach out for new goals and ever greater 
achievements—that is the way we shall 
commemorate our seven Challenger heroes. 

Dick, Mike, Judy, El, Ron, Greg, and 
Christa—your families and your country 
mourn your passing. We bid you goodbye; 
we will never forget you. For those who 
knew you well and loved you, the pain will 
be deep and enduring. A nation, too, will 
long feel the loss of her seven sons and 
daughters, her seven good friends. We can 
find consolation only in faith, for we know 
in our hearts that you who flew so high and 
so proud now make your home beyond the 
stars, safe in God’s promise of eternal life. 

May God bless you all and give you com- 
fort in this difficult time. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. on 
the mall in front of the Avionics Building 
at the Johnson Space Center. 

Prior to the memorial service, the Presi- 
dent met with the families of Francis R. 
Scobee, Michael J. Smith, Ellison S. Onizuka, 
Ronald E. McNair, Gregory B. Jarvis, and 
Sharon Christa McAuliffe. Judith A. Resnik’s 
family attended a memorial service in Ak- 
ron, OH. 

Following his remarks, the President bid 
farewell to the families of the Challenger 
crew. He then went to Camp David, MD, 
for the weekend. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 27 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—chief corporate executive officers, to 

discuss the 1987 fiscal year budget. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 15th annual report on hazardous 
materials transportation for calendar year 
1984. 


January 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—congressional leaders. 

The White House announced that the 
President, in response to the tragedy of the 
space shuttle mission and upon conferring 
with the leadership of the Congress, decid- 
ed to postpone his State of the Union Ad- 
dress. The President asked the Vice Presi- 
dent to go to Cape Canaveral’s Kennedy 
Space Center to carry the President’s per- 
sonal concern for those affected by the trag- 
edy. The President also instructed Acting 
NASA Director William R. Graham to go to 
Cape Canaveral and begin the effort to de- 
termine the cause of the destruction of the 
Challenger. 


January 29 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, who reported on 
his trip to Cape Canaveral’s Kennedy 
Space Center; 
—Presidential representatives to discuss 
the Tokyo Economic Summit. 
Throughout the day, the President tele- 
phoned the families of the crew of the 
Challenger to express his condolences. 
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January 30 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Republican congressmen; 

—Dr. Jonas Savimbi, president of the Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independ- 
ence of Angola (UNITA), to discuss the 
situation in Angola; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—a citizens group, to discuss the budget. 

In the afternoon, the President taped the 

introduction to a film entitled “Chinese 
Super Bowl.” The film, which was spon- 
sored by the people of Chicago, is a record- 
ing of Super Bowl XX dubbed in Chinese. It 
will be broadcast on Chinese Central Tele- 
vision, CCTV. 


January 31 

After attending the memorial service for 
the crew of the Challenger at the Johnson 
Space Center in Houston, TX, the President 
went to Camp David, MD, for the week- 
end. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted January 27 


Andrew John Strenio, Jr., 

of Maryland, to be a Federal Trade Com- 
missioner for the unexpired term of 7 years 
from September 26, 1982, vice George W. 
Douglas, resigned. 


Submitted January 29 


Danny J. Boggs, 

of Kentucky, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Sixth Circuit, vice a new posi- 
tion created by P.L. 98-353, approved July 
10, 1984. 


Jefferson B. Sessions III, 


of Alabama, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Alabama, 
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vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


Walter J. Gex III, 

of Mississippi, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Mississip- 
pi, vice a new position created by P.L. 98- 
353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Thomas J. McAvoy, 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of New 
York, vice a new position created by P.L. 
98-353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Sidney A. Fitzwater, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Texas, vice 
Robert M. Hill, elevated. 


Submitted January 30 


James Albert Michener, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
Board for International Broadcasting for a 
term expiring April 28, 1987 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Carlos Salman, 

of Florida, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1988 (reappointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 28 


Statement: 

Response to speculation concerning a Soviet 
defector—by Adm. John M. Poindexter, As- 
sistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs 





Checklist—Continued 
Released January 30 


Statement: 

Leading and coincident indicators for De- 
cember—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Statement: 
Philippine elections—by Larry M. Speakes, 
Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the Conservative Political 
Action Conference dinner 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a memorial service for the crew 
of the space shuttle Challenger at the John- 
son Space Center in Houston, TX 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released January 31 


Statement: 

New single-family homes sales for Decem- 
ber—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved January 30 


S. 2013 / Public Law 99-241 

To delay the referendum with respect to 
the 1986 through 1988 crops of Flue-cured 
tobacco and to delay the proclamation of 
national marketing quotas for the 1986 
through 1988 crops of Burley tobacco. 
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